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DRU DRURY, AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENTOMOLOGIST 

By Professor T. D. A. COCKERELL 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

A LL entomologists are familiar with the name of Dru Drury, one 
JTx. of the fathers of their science in England. Living in the time 
of Linnasus, when the discovery and description of new forms of life- 
was rapidly increasing the bounds of zoology and botany, he entered 
fully into the spirit of the new knowledge and contributed largely to it. 
Something more than an amateur collector, he keenly interested him- 
self in the natural history of insects, and did everything in his power 
to encourage biological investigations. He corresponded with some of 
the prominent zoologists of his day, and with many persons in foreign 
countries, who were interested in collecting insects. His letters were 
copied, nearly always in his own hand, in a large book. When at 
Funchal, Madeira, recently, 1 was greatly interested to find this letter- 
book in the possession of Mr. C. O. L. Power, of the firm of wine 
merchants, Power, Drury and Company. Henry Dru Drury, the former 
head of the business, was my father's greatest friend, and I was named 
Dru after him. He died in 1888, but Mrs. Power is also a descendant 
of the entomologist and the letter-book thus still remains in the family. 
Mr. Power kindly gave me the following pedigree. The known ancestry 
goes back to Thomas Drury of Fincham in Norfolk, who died in 1545. 
William Drury, who lived at Godmanchester and Tempsford, had a son 
Dru Drury, born in 1688. His son, born February 4, 1725, was Dru 
Drury the entomologist. He is described as of Wood street in the 
Parish of St. Alban, London, citizen and goldsmith; afterwards of the 
Strand, of Enfield and of Turnham Green, all in the county of Middle- 
sex, and of Broxbourne, Hereford. He married Easter Pedley, daughter 
of John Pedley of London, soapmaker. He died January 15, 1804, and 
was buried at the church of St. Martins in the Fields. He had three 
children, Mary, born 1749; William (goldsmith, of Turnham Green), 
born 1752; and Dru, born 1767. William had a son, Henry Dru Drury, 
born 1799, whose sons were Henry Dru Drury, my father's friend, born 
1837, and Charles Dru Drury. The last was the father of Mrs. Power 
(Gertrude F. Drury), now living at Funchal. Charles Dru Drury, who 
lived at Blackheath, and died at the early age of 32, was interested in 
entomology. 
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I was very kindly permitted to borrow the precious letter book for 
a number of days, and with my wife's assistance obtained copies of the 
more interesting letters. These I give in chronological order, but in 
many cases only portions of letters are quoted. It will be seen that 
Drury was indefatigable in seeking to enlarge his collection by corre- 
sponding with persons living abroad, but that while doing this, he also 
did his utmost to persuade them to study insects and discover their 
life-histories. With others, he raised funds to send Smeathman to Africa 
(letters 18, 19, 25), but he was somewhat embarassed because only in- 
sects were received, whereas some of the subscribers asked for and 
expected other things. He tried to get Thomas James of New York 
(letter 2) to study the "caterpillars" or nymphs of dragon flies, and 
in short do the sort of work which Professor Needham has been doing 
in that state in our own times. In his letters to Dr. Pallas, the eminent 
naturalist residing in Russia, he discussed the state of affairs in Eng- 
land, and many of his remarks would be pertinent today. We get an 
account of the circumstances connected with Captain Cook's first ex- 
pedition, with which Banks and Solander sailed as naturalists. At 
first it seems a little surprising that there is no mention of Captain 
Cook, but he was not famous at that time and was not even a captain. 
We hear of the disappointment occasioned by Banks's failure to publish 
the expected volumes on the natural history of the voyage. The fact 
was, that although Sir Joseph Banks was a splendid man and one of 
the most useful citizens of England, he was not adapted to scientific 
research, with its continued attention to minute details. His position 
in relation to natural history was that of a patron and promoter, rather 
than a student. The correspondence with Moses Harris brings out 
some of the difficulties in getting the "Illustrations" properly illustrated. 
Harris, who here appears as the artist, was himself a very capable 
entomologist who introduced the method of studying the venation of the 
wings of insects. He published a large work on British Insects, giving 
names, with descriptions and figures, to a number not previously 
described. This work has been strangely ignored by subsequent taxo- 
nomists, though proper binomials are furnished in the index, as in 
Drury's Illustrations. Verrall, writing on Diptera, has restored several 
of the names proposed by Harris. The letter to Linnaeus shows the 
respect Drury had for that great naturalist. In his Illustrations of 
Exotic Entomology, Drury gave no scientific names in the text, but in 
the index supplied a full set of binomials, using the strict Linnean 
method. Haworth, writing in 1807, said that Drury was the first in 
England to adopt the Linnean method throughout in this manner. 
Although Drury took so much interest in the correspondents who sent 
him insects he unaccountably failed to cite them in his book. Their 
names were, however, found by Westwood in a manuscript list of 
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Drury's, which also gave more exact localities. When editing a new 
edition of the Illustrations in 1837, Westwood published much of this 
information. Drury encouraged Fabricius to study and describe the 
insects in his collection. There is a good description of the zeal and 
industry of this great master of entomology, who described a prodigious 
number of species in a manner which we should now consider inade- 
quate. The Fabrician types in the Banks collection may be seen at the 
British Museum today. In the preface to the third volume of the 
Illustrations, Drury complains that whereas he had always thrown his 
cabinet open to all students, advantage had besn taken of this to describe 
and even figure some of the species without his consent. This was 
especially unfortunate since it involved a number of forms which were 
described in the volume and obliged him to suppress the names he had 
proposed to give them. No name is mentioned, but one has only to 
look at the index to see that Cramer was the culprit. 

At the end, I have quoted a letter describing Drury's business fail- 
ure, and his fortunate return to solvency or even prosperity. He lived 
many years longer, but the correspondence of his later years has ap- 
parently not been preserved. 

Regarding Drury's life and work as a whole, we have an excellent 
example of that innate taste or passion for natural history which in- 
spires a certain number of individuals in every generation and which 
the majority can neither appreciate nor understand. But we are also 
struck by the fact that favorable circumstances are needed to render 
such aptitudes fruitful and of benefit to mankind. Many such men as 
Drury, all through the ages, have lived and died without leaving any 
permanent memorials. The favorable circumstances in Drury's case 
were especially the organization of zoological and botanical knowledge 
led by Linnaeus, combined with the penetration of nearly every part 
of the world by British commerce. It was possible to come by the 
materials for greatly enlarging our knowledge of insects, and a method 
had been devised for conveniently recording discoveries. Drury, tak- 
ing advantage of these conditions, was able to make important and 
permanently valuable contributions to the science he loved so much. 

(1) To Mr. Robt. Killingley at Antigua. Jan. 4. 1762. 

The Beetles which were in ye spirits among the other things were 
very acceptable and exceeding pretty, insomuch that I cannot help 
placing them in ye foremost rank of all the specimens you have now- 
sent, indeed Insects I must confess do really afford me the greatest 
pleasure of all animals, and as such I will take the liberty of begging 
a favor of you to try to breed some of the Libellas (vulgarly called 
horsestingers) [gives full directions for breeding]. 

(1-a) To Mr. Hough — going to Africa with Capt. Johnson [slaver to 
to take slaves to Jamaica] March 22, 1762. 
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The Locusts and Grasshoppers will be found to be very numerous 
in Africa and also in Jamaica where they differ in a very extraordinary 
manner from our European ones, some being just like leaf and branch 
of a tree, others like half a dozen straws joynd together, all of which 
are very acceptable to us. 

(2) To Mr. Thomas James of New York. Apr. 25, 1767. 
[Describes apparatus he sends for taking water insects, and continues] : 

You may breed a great number of Insects, particularly Libellas, 
whose cats [nymphs] always live in ye water, for which a few direc- 
tions will not be unnecessary. Get a large Buckett, pail, or washing 
tub and put in it some weeds that grow in ye water, fill it three parts 
full with water and in ye spring; search ye waters above mentioned 
for Insects and put in it as many Libella Cats as you please. Be sure 
to put in a great number of ye small sorts, because ye large sorts prey 
and feed on ye small ones as you will have many opportunities of 
observing. If you find ye number of small ones decrease very fast 
you must supply the tub with fresh ones, and once in three weeks or 
a month change ye water. You must make a contrivance of a frame 
covered with gauze to go over ye Buckett or Tub so that when ye 
Libellas are bred they cannot fly away. 

(3) To the Rev. Mr. Devereux Jarratt, Virginia. May 13. 1767. 
In my letter of July 12th I described ye method of killing Insects 

by dipping a needle in Aqua Fortis and sticking it into them, but I 
cannot neglect ye present opportunity of informing you that all that 
trouble may be saved and the insects may easily be killed by sticking 
them on ye end of a piece of board and holding them to ye fire, in doing 
which great care must be taken not to hold them too near, especially 
Moths or Butterflies, because it will make their wing crumple and con- 
tract so much as to spoil them. 

(41 To Dr. Pallas. Nov. 12. 1767. 

I don't know whether you have heard Mr. Dupont has relinquished 
collecting of Subjects of Natural History, but so it is, he has given it 
over and is now very busy making drawings of every specimen he has, 
and when that is finished intends to dispose of ye whole. Another 
piece of news I must inform you of is Mr. Da Costa is going to publish 
plates of nondescript animals — shells, Insects, etc. in periodical num- 
bers, five plates with their descriptions being a complete number. Thus 
Natural History is I hope gaining ground by slow degrees in this 
Kingdom. I wish Gentlemen of Fortune studied it more and Politics 
less. It would I believe be better for us, but at present every man is 
a politician and sets up his opinion as ye Standard of Judgement, a 
practice that produces ye greatest distractions among our great men. I 
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need not mention to you when this is ye case ye Arts and Sciences never 
flourish so rapidly as when assisted by Concord and Unanimity, but 
these disadvantages are not sufficient to prevent ye number of Naturalists 
increasing here and I hope to live to see ye time when ye name will be 
as respectable as that of a Judge or a Doctor. 

(5) To Dr. Pallas. Feb. 28, 1768. 

I am delighted with your account of Count Orlof's making natural 
researches in ye distant parts of ye kingdom. How I honor him for 
such an attempt! I wish we had a Count Orlof among our Ministers 
of State; what opportunities he might have in ye present age for dis- 
coveries! When all ye known parts of ye Globe are visited by our 
ships! But oh! these party affairs! These are ye bane of every prac- 
ticable improvement. Believe me ye little Sphere of Life that I move 
in makes me neglect no opportunity that may be layd hold of for ad- 
vancement of natural Knowledge. What then might those Personages 
do in those grand departments, on whose Nod numbers wait, and where 
happiness or misery is communicated to thousands by a little motion 
of a pen. Do you know that we are (the English) possessing ourselves 
of an island situated near ye Strait Magellan in South America [Falk- 
land Islands], and intend to preserve it as a colony to England? Per- 
haps you may not have heard of it but so it is. And I have not been 
idle in endeavoring to get Articles of Natural History from thence. . . . 

I have read over your paragraph concerning the India Company 
very carefully and am afraid your wishes outrun probability, for since 
I wrote my last I have learned some circumstances that I was then 
ignorant of. I do not find that they have ever sent out any Botanist or 
other Naturalist with a settled salary. It is ye curse of this Country 
for public Bodies seldom to reward ingenuity unless compelled to it by 
a sense or fear of shame. I could mention many instances of this kind. 
And their practice has been to send over persons in some inferior office 
whose circumstances have compelled them to accept it 'tho their merits 
entitle them to a superior reward. Nor do I know or hear of but one 
single Gentleman who has a soul generous enough to break through 
such a mean practice. Indeed if his interest was so great as to become 
a director (an event not impossible) he would most certainly as I 
am informed send out some Gentlemen to India with handsome salaries 
to make inquiries in Natural History. Mr. Sullivan is ye Gentleman I 
mean. 

I sincerely lament with you ye fall of ye Aurelian Society, 1 there 
wanted but two or three good members to have made it become respect- 
able, but Da Costa's temper and principle was sufficient to overturn a 

1 This seems to have been the first entomological society. There was a 
later Aurelian Society, before the foundation of the Entomological Society 
of London. 
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Kingdom. I imagine ere this you have heard of his Fate. If not, I will 
tell you. He is no longer Librarian to ye Royal Society. He is dismissed 
from thence with ignominy and disgrace. He was deficient in his ac- 
counts above £1100, for which reason they siezed on all his effects, and 
they are to be sold by public auction. It was no uncommon practice 
with him to make many Gentlemen annual Fellows in his accounts who 
had paid their proper quotas to be perpetual ones, and thus by placing 
them on this footing he annually secreted large sums from ye society. 
I'll tell you how it was discovered. Dr. Hope of Edinburgh 2 having 
been chose a Fellow by ye recommendation of a gentleman in London 
(I believe Dr. Fothergill) was surprised to see his name omitted in ye 
annual list published, and wrote to London desiring his friend to in- 
quire ye reason; who in examining into ye affair found he was himself 
entered in ye book as an annual member, tho' at ye same time knew 
he paid ye necessary sum to become a perpetual one. This neglect in 
ye librarian being discovered they proceeded to examine several others 
and found I am told upwards of thirty who were entered in that man- 
ner and their fines applied to his own private purpose. Hence ye 
periodical work he intended to publish, which I mentioned in my last, 
is entirely stopt; the circumstance I must own I am very sorry for on 
account of Natural History in general. But if it can not be promoted 
by men of better principles than him it is better perhaps for it to lye 
dormant. 3 . . . 

I cannot conclude this long Epistle without conjuring you not to 
let ye summer pass without making captives of all ye insects that fall 
in ye way. Don't think me too troublesome thus repeating it, for I 
assure you my desires for knowing what kinds Russia affords are too 
great to be suppressed. Dr. Solander 4 who I saw yesterday desires his 
kind respects to you. We are trying to establish a Society upon a 
more general, plan than ye late Aurelian, in which Mr. Fabricius, 5 a 
very ingenious worthy young Gentleman of Denmark, joins us, and 
[in] which I hope we shall succeed. 

[Count Gregory Orloff, when he failed in his schemes at the Rus- 

2 John Hope, born 1725; was professor of botany and superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden in Edinburgh. Died 1786. 

3 Da Costa is still remembered by conchologists. For instance, the com- 
mon Helix virgata was named by him. 

* Daniel Charles Solander was horn in Sweden in 1736, and was a pupil 
of Linnaeus at Upsala. In 1760 he went to England, and was chosen to ac- 
company Banks on Cook's first voyage around the world. He died in 1782. 
He worked in zoology and botany, but is best known as a student and de- 
scriber of plants. 

5 John Christian Fabricius, born 1742. Died 1807. He was professor of 
rural and political economy at Copenhagen, but gave most of his time to the 
study of insects. The "very ingenious worthy young gentleman" was about 
26 when the above letter was written. 
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sian Court, was ordered to travel, and seems to have had ambitious 
plans. Peter Simon Pallas was born in Berlin in 1741, and went to 
Russia at the request of the Empress Catharine II, to investigate the 
natural history of the Russian dominions. He died in Berlin in 1811, 
having produced works of first class importance, insuring him a perma- 
nent place among the great explorers and zoologists of the world. 
Catharine had a genuine interest in the progress of science and Pallas 
naturally gave Drury a very enthusiastic account of the work done and 
planned.] 

(6) Dr. Pallas. Apr. 11. 1768. 

I cannot help having a great impatience hanging about me to know 
how Count Orlof's Scheme goes on. I am as anxious for its success 
as some young Girls are for that of their Lovers: can't you oblige me 
with some information concerning it. We have a scheme on foot here 
that is somewhat akin to Count Orlof's, but not on so extensive a Plan. 
You know ye transit of Venus will happen in June 1769, and as an ac- 
curate and nice observation of it in different parts of ye World will be 
of great utility and consequence to Astronomy, some Gentlemen in 
that science are to go out this year from hence to ye South Seas in order 
to make those observations. Mr. Banks, a gentleman of considerable 
fortune, is extremely desirous of availing himself of this opportunity 
and going with them in ye same ship in order to make discoveries in 
Natural History, and to this end is actually making preparations for 
that purpose. 

His being a strong naturalist, possessed of a large fortune, and be- 
ing determined to spare no expense, are circumstances that give all well 
wishers to that study ye highest expectations of his success. The route 
is intended first to ye Madeira Islands, from thence they are to go by 
easy voyages along ye coast of Brazil, thro ye streights of Magellan, 
and to refresh at some of ye Spanish towns on ye western coast of South 
America, having already a passport or permission from ye King of 
Spain to do so. After they have made ye observation, which is to be 
done on some Island as much to ye southward as possible, they pro- 
pose to return to Europe by ye way of ye East Indies. The whole will 
in all probability not take them less than two years and a half. Hence 
you perceive we have Gentlemen in Europe whose desires for ye im- 
provement of Nat. Hist are equal to those of any Person in ye World. 
But I must inform you of one circumstance and that is that Mr. Banks 
has judgement enough to prevent his engaging in Affairs of State, and 
consequently by detaching himself from all parties has more leisure 
to pursue his darling Studies. I wish from my soul we had many more 
of his Stamp in this kingdom. 

(7) Mr. Thomas James, New York.. Aug. 1. 1768. 

I have sent this (4 guineas) lest you should be in want of ye 
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money and whatever arises more from ye sail of ye insects I shall cer- 
tainly remit to you immediately upon my disposing of them. You 
mention in your last that you are removed forty miles from where you 
were before. This alteration probably may enable you to discover some 
new species, a circumstance that will give me great pleasure, particu- 
larly if you meet with any new beetles or Insects of ye transparent wing 
tribe. I shall trust to your ingenuity not to send me any more large 
Flies that you already stock'd me so plentifully with, particularly the 
large Emperor, the Great Fritillaries, the Black Swallow-Tails and a 
large Fly of a brown orange color having a black border spotted with 
white running along ye edges of ye wing both inside and out, ye tendons 
of wings being black; ye caterpillar is yellow ringed with black hav- 
ing two black horns and two black tails. [This is the milkweed butter- 
fly, Anosia plexippus]. You once sent me a black Fritillary of a mid- 
dling size, a little bigger than your Pearl Border but not near as big as 
ye great fritillaries, which was much wasted. I wish I could receive a 
pair or two that were fine 

(8) To Mr. Du Pont, going to Jamaica. Oct. 14. 1768. 

Please to enquire for Robert Taylor at Mr. Archdeacon's in Spanish 
Town. He is there as gardener, and well versed in ye knowledge of 
Insects. I offered him in a letter I wrote to him in August six Pence 
apiece for ye insects he should send me provided there was not more 
than two of a sort. Perhaps he may think that price too small and 
may refuse sending me any on that account, if so I will get you to make 
ye best bargain ye can with him. 

(9) To Dr. Giseke at Hamburg, Nov. 3, 1769. [We read the name 

Gische, but it is evidently Paul Dietrich Giseke, 1745-1796. J 
Mr. Brunnich I find does not abate in his ardour. His resolution in 
surmounting ye dangers and difficulties of travelling surprises me. I 
am glad to hear he is in being; when he was in England he promised 
to write to me often and exchange some insects with me, but I suppose 
his active state of life prevents him. The Pap. Apollo [Parnassius 
apollo] he was to procure for me some specimens of; if you have an 
opportunity of sending a letter to him I will entreat you to mention 
that circumstance. I am sorry to hear of poor Dr. Slosser's death. If 
he had been of ye same opinion with me concerning inoculation we had 
not now mourned his loss. I am as ignorant as you of ye place of Mr. 
Fabricius existence, but I am in daily hopes of hearing from him. I 
wish I could also give you some account of Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
but I am of opinion we shall learn no news of them till their arrival 
in England. I can only say may Heaven be propitious to natural his- 
tory and preserve such capital Pillars of it. 

(10) To Dr. Pallas. Jan. 14. 1770. 
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You ask me of what news in Nat. Hist, in these parts. The best I 
can give you is that it is making great progress here, and the avidity 
with which books on that subject are bought here is surprising. I men- 
tioned in one of my letters Da Costa's affair. He is now confined in 
ve King's Bench Prison at ye instance of Royal Society and has been 
there near a year, from whence, I imagine, he will never return. He is 
at present engaged in writing a history of shells which he hopes will 
make its appearance this summer. Pray have you heard of Dr. 
Schlosser's 6 death? Dr. Giseke, a physician of Hambourge and a great 
botanist, wrote me word ye 23rd of September, 1769, of this melancholy 
truth. He died about two months after his wife, who perished with an 
unborn infant, under ye operation of inoculation. I heartily lament 
the loss of such a worthy man's death but who can control his fate! 
I have just rec'd a letter from Mr. Brunnich, who returned from his 
travels to Copenhagen in October. He tells me he sent you a treatise 
on Fishes from Leipsic, which he wants to know if you received. He 
proposes to visit England sometime this year on his way to Scotland. 

(11 ) To Moses Harris at Crayford. Mar. 15, 1770. 

I have this day looked out two setts of prints col'd in ye best man- 
ner for Col. Gordon and Mrs. Robinson, and in looking them over I 
observed some plates of fig. 1. plate 12 to be coloured in a manner far 
from ye original. Those three sets you did last you have made ye spots 
on each of ye under wings or rather ye patches that are of a beautiful 
Saxon green in ye fly, in ye plates are mazerine blue, and that part that 
runs over ye scarlet eyes on ye abdominal edges, you have made of a 
pea green instead of being ye same color with ye patch itself, which 
it is in ye natural subject. Likewise in two other sets this figure is 
coloured blue in one wing and green in ye other which makes it look 
of such an odd appearance that I dare not venture to send either of 
them to any person of my acquaintance. 

(12) Moses Harris at Crayford. [On Apr. 5, 1770, he writes com- 
plaining to M. H. that he is so slow painting the plates and says:] 

I wish to Heaven you was removed from that damned place where 
you are now buried and come to London, for then I could scold you 
by word of mouth, and now I am forced to employ a great deal of time 
in doing it by letter which I can but ill spare. 

(13) To Dr. Linneus. Aug. 30. 1770. 

Most excellent Sr. I cannot better express the strong inclination 
I have of testifying my respect to you as ye greatest Master of natural 
history now existing than by presenting you a copy of a work I have 
just published here. Believe me Sr it is not from vanity I take the 

6 Johann Albert Schlosser. 
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liberty of making you this offering, nor, poor as it is (for I am truly 
sensible of its defects), would I make it to any person that is inferior 
to Linneus in the study of Nature. But to whom should I pay my 
acknowledgements of this sort but to the Father of natural history? 
You Sr I consider as that Father, and therefore I beseech your kind ac- 
ceptance hereof, a circumstance that will do me great honor and favor 
and at the same time countenance my weak endeavors to promote a study 
that I must confess to prefer to every other. 

Permit me also to take this opportunity to congratulate you on the 
effects which your Systema has had among the followers of natural 
history here in London, ye number of which, although not equal to 
those found in many other countries, are yet every day increasing to 
such a degree as could not have been suspected a little time ago by its 
most sanguine well wishers. That it may still increase and flourish and 
that you may, with health, live to see its study carried to ye furtherest 
ends of ye Earth is ye hearty wish of Sr your sincere admirer and most 
humble servant. 

P. S. The honour of a few lines addressed to me at no. 1, in Love 
Lane, Aldermanbury, informing me of the Packett having reached the 
place of its destination, will be exceedingly acceptable. 

[In an accompanying list of documents is mentioned a letter, now 
lost, from Chas. Linnasus, son of the great naturalist. It is probably 
this letter, dated March 10, 1780, which is printed (pp. x-xi) in West- 
wood's edition (1837) of Drury's Illustrations of Exotic Entomology. 
Linaeus named a fine Cimex after Drury.] 

(14) To Dr. James Greenway. In Dinwiddie Co. Vir. Dec. 18. 1770. 
I must not neglect ye present opportunity [to say] that the con- 
tents of one of ye vials you sent me was a most acceptable present. It 
contained some uncommon Insects. I never saw any Juli (for such 
they were) so large. Permit me to beg you would save for me any of 
that kind you chance to meet with. I don't mean ye lizards, they are 
animals I don't collect, but Insects are my darling pursuit, therefore 
any that come under that denomination either large or small will meet 
a hearty reception. [The Juli are millipedes, not now considered in- 
sects, but Drury used the term in the broader sense.] 

(15) To Mr. Storm, Principal Gardener to the Hortus Medicus in 
Amsterdam. 

July 19. 1770. 
In England we are very fond of other insects besides Butterflies and 
Moths, and a small Beetle sometimes is more acceptable than a large 
butterfly. 

(16) To Mr. Brunnich, at Copenhagen. Jan. 3. 1772. [Morten 
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Thrane Briinnich, 1737-1827, a well-known zoologist, especially 
remembered today in connection with ornithology.] 

The little cargo of insects you sent me I received with great pleasure. 
There were many of them new to me. How happy I should be to have 
a sight of the great collection you certainly must have made in your 
travels. . . 

In your next letter pray inform me if you have heard anything of 
Dr. Pallas. I want very much to know whether he is alive, and how 
he does. I have not had a letter from him since he quitted Petersberg 
and entered onto that long and dangerous journey into Siberia. I shall 
also be glad if you will relate this part of my letter to Mr. Fabricius, 
perhaps he can tell you something concerning him. At the same time 
you communicate this to Mr. Fabricius I will beg you to present my 
sincere and best respects to him, and tell him I often think with the 
highest pleasure of ye many agreeable hours we spent together when he 
was here in England. How happy I should be to enjoy the same again. 

(17) To James Greenway, Dinwiddie Co., Virginia. 1772. 

On the 31st of Dec. I received a letter from Dr. Giseke advising me 
that he had sent a box of books for you, but by a subsequent letter I 
learned the ship put back by distress of weather after being out about 
a month. As soon as I receive them I shall convey them to you by the 
first ship that goes to James River. I suppose it is unnecessary to in- 
form you that the Dr. has been chosen almost unanimously Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Hambro', as I have no doubt but his letter 
will inform you of that matter and likewise ye great satisfaction it has 
given him, a satisfaction that all his friends cannot help participating. 
Public testimonies of approbation are seldomer given to men of merit 
than the undeserving. This is a melancholy truth that is every day 
seen on this side of the Atlantic and therefore cannot be supposed to 
come from an invidious pen, therefore what sober thinking mind can 
help rejoicing at seeing worth rewarded. 

(18) To Mr. Thomas Bolton, Worley-Clough, near Halifax. 

Feb. 9. 1772. 
I take the liberty of recommending my good friend Mr. John 
Latham," Surgeon at Dartford in Kent, to your friendship and cordiality. 
He is a gentleman every way deserving it and when I tell you he is a 
staunch Friend to Natural History I have no doubt but that would be 
sufficient to recommend him to your notice if he had no other amiable 
qualities, but believe me his general good character is such as will fix 
him a worthy correspondent. His great Forte is ornithology but other 

7 John Latham; born 1740, died 1837. Eminent as an ornithologist, pub- 
lishing many important works. He began his General History of Birds, in 
ten quarto volumes, in his eighty-second year. 
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parts of Natural History he is acquainted with as Fossills, Insects and 
I think Botany. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that I have almost completed the 
second Volume of Illustrations. A work I think preferable to the first 
because there are a great many more uncommon insects in it than there 
was in the former; indeed, it consists entirely of nondescripts, many 
of which I received from the Coast of Africa, and are such as were 
never before seen in Europe. I am only sorry I have it not in my power 
to give the nat. hist, of every one of them, how happy I should be to 
be able to do that! but so long as distant countries afford few or no 
men of speculation we must not expect it. A Banks and Solander are 
to be found only in an Age; and ye wonders of creation must not be 
expected to be opened and displayed but by slow and gradual means. 

Men of Fortune indeed have it in their power to come at this knowl- 
edge easier than other people, but when luxury and dissipation fix 
themselves in any nation, little expectations can be formed in favor 
of nat. hist, unless it be with those who have wisdom enough to shun 
those dissolute paths, and secure a mode of entertainment and instruc- 
tion that will always be found in the tracks of nature. Tis with much 
pleasure we may perceive a few of such persons existing at this time, 
as a proof of which I need only mention (what I suppose you have 
before heard) of a gentleman being sent to the coast of Africa to col- 
lect the subjects of natural history. His name is Smeathman, and as he 
is furnished with a general knowledge of nature we form great expecta- 
tions of having new scenes disclosed to us that were never heard or thot 
of in that great theatre. He is a man of sense and Letters and therefore 
qualified to give juster accounts of things than what are at present to 
be depended on. 

(19) Mr. Smeathman at Sierra Leone. Mar. 1. '72. 

I desire when you send me the next letter you would be particularly 
careful to write small, I insist upon it you don't write larger than this. 
Let me have none of your damned large scrambling characters that 
won't allow you to put above six words in a line, and by that means 
prevent me from knowing in what manner you live, how you spend your 
time and what reception you have met with among the Blacks, how 
they relish your catching Birds and Flies, whether they laugh at you 
for so doing and whether you have yet made a journey into the interior 
parts of the country. In short I want to have ye whole history of ye 
present life compiled in a sheet of paper, and I am so anxious to hear 
from you that I most heartily curse this avarice of the Merchts for 
carrying their ships such an enormous way around as ye West Indies 
and not sending them directly to Europe. However I sincerely hope 
you don't neglect recording every circumstance that can enrich a His- 
tory of Africa, for if you don't publish one when you come home I 
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think you will deserve to live on "Sordid scraps on surly proud men's 
doors." Your judgment and abilities strongly enforce ye necessity of 
it, not only as an emolument to yourself but as a duty you owe to every 
speculative man, and depend on it much is due from every man of 
ability in his respective sphere. [In the third volume of the Illustra- 
tions Drury quotes many biological observations by Smeathman.] 

(20) To Dr. Giseke. July 13, 1772. 

I imagine you have heard before this of the situation of Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Solander with respect to their intended Voyage. They neither 
of them go any more a kingdom hunting; a misunderstanding between 
them and our government is the occasion, and Mr. Rheinhold Forster, 
who published several things, as Centuria Prima Descript. Insectorum, 
a translation Kalm's Travels in North America etc. is pitched on to go 
in their room, nay he is actually gone, and tho' his abilities are not 
considered as equal to those of Banks and Solander yet great expecta- 
tions are formed by government from him. The event will prove 
whether they are well founded. I think if I am not mistaken I men- 
tioned in one of my letters my desire of knowing what was become of 
Dr. Pallas, whether any letters had been received from him lately, and 
what success had attended his physical voyage? If you can give me 
any information of these matters I beg you will do it in your next let- 
ter. I have not received a line from him these three or four years nor 
have I been able to get any intelligence about him. 

(21) To Mr. Latham, Surgeon in Dartford. July 31. 1772. 

Mr. Whiting and Bartlet long to see your Collection of Birds, and 
if Thursday next will not be inconvenient we will all pack ourselves in 
a post chaise; but if that day should not be quite agreeable I will beg 
you to favor me with a line by Monday's post and we will appoint 
some other time. 

(22) To Dr. Kerr at Calcutta. Feb. 12. 1773. 

[Writes a long letter begging Dr. Kerr to obtain insects for him, 
and pointing out the interest of the subject.] 

Let me observe further that if your speculations should extend so 
far as to inquire into the way of life of numberless insects you will 
have such [word lost] opend as will astonish you and at the same time 
that you receive the highest entertainment. Mankind may be improved 
by committing your observations to paper, for we in Europe are ig- 
norant of the Nat. Hist of thousands of animals that live between the 
Tropics, particularly those of India. 

(23) To the Rev. Mr. Devereux Jarrat, May 5, 1773. 

I should think myself unpardonable to neglect writing to you by 
the opportunity that now offers itself. The bearer, Mr. Abbot, is a 
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young Gentleman going to Virginia on purpose to collect the various 
articles in Natural History; in doing which he proposes to spend some 
months, perhaps years, according to the success he meets with in the 
various departments of that pursuit. 

(24) To Mr. Thomas Boulton, at Werley Clough. June 24, 1773. 

Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander brought home a very fine collection 
of insects, a great number of which are new to me and indeed to 
everybody else. They are not in general so large as one would expect 
Insects to be that are found in those hot countries they visited; but 
then many are extremely singular and remarkable. There are Cur- 
culiones exceeding long and slender like the Anchraco, some not less 
than three or four inches, besides many new species Scarabei, Chryso- 
melae and in short all ye genera Coleoptrata. The new species of 
Lepidoptera are not so numerous as 1 expected, but these are amply 
atoned by ye other Orders. I do not as yet know if they intend to 
publish figures of them among ye other things they intend to give ye 
world, but I hope they will if ye spirit of kingdom hunting does not 
possess them too strongly. The plants they brought are very numerous, 
of which I think Dr. Solander told me they had above seven hundred 
undescribed. These I know they intend figuring and therefore it is 
likely you will in time see them all. Mr. Banks is now going to Wales. 

I think you remember Mr. Fabricius. He is now in London and very 
busy in making descriptions from Mr. Banks' and my collections, where 
he will have employment for some months, a pleasure he seems to enjoy 
with as much glee as a Lover of Wine does ye sight of his Cellar when 
well stored with full Casks and Bottles, enjoying by anticipation ye 
pleasure he is to receive in emptying them. You seem to lament the 
want of a Friend with whom you may converse or correspond on the 
subject of entomology. Indeed, I am sorry for it and I judge of you 
by myself whose knowledge and delight therein would soon become 
.trifling and flat if I had no one to talk to on that subject. 

I can only say I will with much pleasure answer your letters though 
perhaps I may sometimes be late in doing it, but believe me I shall be 
glad to correspond at all times with a friend on these subjects. Your 
account of ye little Beetles I am much pleased with. 

I have read it over a great many times and each time enjoy a pleas- 
ure equal to yours when collecting them. How happy are ye men that 
can thus converse with the great Author of the Universe! For cer- 
tainly this is holding conversation with him. Can we do it by any 
other means? Can we consider ye investigation and observation of 
these his works in any other light than that of preserving and holding 
a friendly intercourse with him? If it can be explained in any other 
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manner let those do it whose souls are not sufficiently capacious and 
susceptible of entertaining and grasping ye vast idea. 

(25) To the Dowager Duchess of Portland. Aug. 13. 1773. 

May it please your Grace, the subscription to Mr. Smeathman which 
your Grace inquires after is £100, being the same sum as paid by Dr. 
Fothergill etc, and which I have no doubt but the things he will send 
over in less than a twelve month will be more than sufficient to discharge. 

(26) To Mr. Keuchan, at Jamaica. June 13, 1774. 

You inquire after Mr. Smeathman, who is settled on the Coast of 
Africa. He has been there almost three years but has sent nothing 
over except insects, a circumstance which astonishes us, for his patrons 
expected a great variety of subjects long before this in ye different 
branches of Natural History. Many of the insects that he has sent are 
surprisingly fine. A great number entirely new, especially among the 
Coleoptera, some of which are very large. 

(27) To Mr. Keuchan at Jamaica. Jan. 21, 1775. 

I told you in my last of a young Gentleman gone to settle in Vir- 
ginia in pursuit of Nat. Hist. His name is Abbot, 8 and by a letter 
lately sent I find he intends to remove to the southward, therefore don't 
be surprised if you should see him at Jamaica; perhaps he may touch 
there, but I recommended Surinam to him as yielding more wonderful 
insects etc. Whether he will go there I do not know. 

(28) To Dr. Pallas. Nov. 4. 1775. 

Mr. Banks's publication nobody can tell when it will make its ap- 
pearance. Whenever it does it will be not only voluminous but ex- 
pensive, a circumstance I am surprised he does not attempt to avoid. 
It has been 4 years preparing, and it seems to me that 4 years more 
will not complete it. Would it not therefore be best to publish a single 
volume first? The World thinks so, and he has been told this, but in 
vain. You require me not to publish any of the Insects you send me. 
Be assured this requisition shall be punctually observed, and I hope 
you have given ye same intimation to those Friends to whom you have 
sent some of your duplicates. Indeed I must inform you that I do 
not entertain the least inclination to publish any more Volumes, not- 
withstanding my Cabinet is so exceeding rich. If I was disposed to 
publish any more I could easily furnish three more volumes equally as 

8 John Abbott, who made many observations on the insects of Georgia, 
and beautifully figured numerous species. His work was published in part, 
edited by Sir J. E. Smith, in 1797, and the new species thus made known are 
credited in our lists to Abbott and Smith. His drawings are now preserved 
in the British Muse""'' (Natural History). 
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good as those already done, without having recourse to any other, but 
my time is so much engrossed by my present business that I have no 
leisure to go through a work of that kind. If I had time to spare I 
should pursue it with infinite pleasure. I must give up all thoughts 
(notwithstanding the solicitations of my friends) of ever again engag- 
ing in that employment. 

(29) To Mr. Robert Killingley, Mar. 23, 1776. 

I shall make no apology for sending you the two books enclosed, 
Major Roger, Acco' of North America, and Hasselquist's Travels. I 
wish I could give you equal characters to the two, but ye former seems 
to me to be taken from Charlevoix Acco' of North America, several 
passages being copied almost verbatim, — the other I need not praise, 
you will immediately see ye Man of Letters in ye style and thoughts — 
the descriptions are charming in my opinion, notwithstanding they are 
so very short and concise, indeed, I cannot help being angry with him 
for not being more elaborate and prolix in places. 



I flatter myself you will enjoy a great joy in ye reading it, your 
taste for Natural History at all times gives you an opportunity of 
relishing subjects of this kind with a glee ten times stronger than that 
of an ordinary person. Need I mention this is ye person that Linneus 
so often quotes in his Systema Naturae, and who was so eminently 
serviceable to him by furnishing so many subjects in that work? 
[Frederic Hasselquist, born 1722, was a pupil of Linnaeus. He made 
large collections of plants and animals in Palestine and Egypt.] 

(30) Dec. 21. 1778. 

Last year I lost more than £16,000, the effect of which was, 0! 
terrible to relate, I was obliged to be a Bankrupt. As my misfortunes 
did not arise from extravagance or dishonesty the world saw my dis- 
tress and pitied me. By the assistance and kindness of my Friends I 
have got re-instated in my business, which I really think is much 
greater than it ever was. The civilities and kindness I have received 
from the public are beyond conception, and I have no doubt but a few 
years if Providence allows me Health will place me in a much happier 
and better situation than I ever was. Would you believe it? The 
Queen herself, to whom I am Goldsmith, has been so very kind as to 
say that "She hoped I should do well again." 



